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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

But ever fixed, as yet, 
To the lode of her agony. 

And where can we find anything more humanly and 

poignantly beautiful than A Baby Asleep After Pain? 

As a drenched, drowned bee 

Hangs numb and heavy from a bending flower, 

So clings to me 

My baby, her brown hair brushed with wet tears 

And laid against her cheek; 

Her soft white legs hanging heavily over my arm 

Swinging heavily to my movement as I walk. 

My sleeping baby hangs upon my life, 

Like a burden she hangs on me. 

She has always seemed so light, 

But now she is wet with tears and numb with pain. 

Even her floating hair sinks heavily, 

Reaching downwards; 

As the wings of a drenched, drowned bee 

Are a heaviness, and a weariness. 

Several of the poems in this book are already known to 
American lovers of poetry. Snap-dragon was in the first 
Georgian Verse anthology, and four of the other poems, 
under different titles, have been published in Poetry, al- 
though no reference is made to the fact. But, read as a 
whole, the book has a cumulative effect that sets Lawrence 
definitely in the front rank of English poets. E. T. 

h. d/s vision 

Sea-garden, by H. D. The New Poetry Series. Boston, 
Houghton-Mifflin Co. ; London, Constable & Co. 
The great mystics, whether they call themselves Chris- 
tians or pagans, have all this trait in common — that they 
describe in terms of ordinary experience some super-normal 
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H. D.'s Vision 

experience. The unpractised reader, picking up H. D.'s 
Sea-garden and reading it casually, might suppose it was all 
about flowers and rocks and waves and Greek myths, when 
it is really about the soul, or the primal intelligence, or the 
Nous, or whatever we choose to call that link that binds us 
to the unseen and uncreated. 

This small volume is indeed a garden, but of such flowers 
as not many eyes may see : flowers in some way made perfect 
and unfading through their own exceeding bitterness. The 
light burns sharp here, like a sword; it is painful to walk 
in the glare of this beauty. Here are useless and beautiful 
things: flowers rootless, scentless; and beyond, the everlast- 
ing grind of the sea on the rocks, and a lonely temple or 
statue, aloof and unresponding. And if we wander here 
long enough and make our minds receptive to these influ- 
ences, we soon discover that all this is only a veil of beauti- 
ful texture hung before the shrine. Behind the veil we can 
catch with ever-increasing brightness the outline of a myth, 
that is to say, an eternal reflection of the ephemeral. To 
penetrate H. D.'s inner meaning, it is only necessary that 
we approach her poetry with an open and responsive mind — 
that we make a mirror of ourselves to reflect the light she 
has caught in her mirror. But this state of mind, receptive, 
quiescent, is also necessary if we are to understand Plotinus, 
or Dionysius the Areopagite, or Paracelsus, or Behmen, or 
Swedenborg, or Blake, or any other of the mystics. 

As I read and re-read this small volume for it is neces- 
sary to read it many times, I cease to care whether this is 
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or is not what the academic critics choose to label Poetry, 
or whether it is or is not Imagism. Whatever it is, the 
form is as inevitable as the substance, since neither form nor 
substance has been created independently. It is beauty in- 
dependent of laws, holding but to its own hard and bitter 
perfection. Perhaps not to many it will appeal, because 
most of us have the human thirst for imperfection; for the 
sea-change and not for the sea-peace that follows after the 
change; for the surface dance and glitter and not for the 
profound, calm light of the depth. But to some it will 
appeal, and its future is safe in their hands. 

It were folly to attempt to quote from a book which is 
so much of one piece, tempered as this. But if human 
preferences and prejudices could yet intrude I would select 
the entire poem entitled The Gift — a poem I do not under- 
stand and which I feel I am not worthy to understand — 
as my own undoubted . preference. Yet I have not space 
for this, so I must pick out instead one of those exquisite 
little flower-pieces, as an example of the art that H. D. has 
made her own. 

The white viol' t 
Is scented on its stalk; 
The sea-violet 
Fragile as agate 
Lies fronting all the wind, 
Among the torn shells 
On the sand-bank. 

The greater blue violets 
Flutter on the hill; 
But who would change for these, 
Who would change for these, 
One root of the white sort? 
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Violet, 
Your grasp is frail 
On the edge of the sand-hill ; 
But you catch the light — 
Frost a star edges with its fire. 

John Gould Fletcher 



WAR AND WOMANHOOD 

Harvest Moon, by Josephine Preston Peabody. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. 

This book contains, perhaps, the best work that Mrs. 
Marks has done. Her art, always delicate, responds to the 
experiences of life, so that each thought, as it comes, falls 
naturally and surely into its own medium, and the reader 
need have no concern with tools. What is the charm that 
we look for in each new book she brings out? It is not easy 
to define, although surely these are some of the things that 
make for it: the heart of a woman, of a mother, that is 
nevertheless always the heart of a child ; subtlety, yet down- 
rightness; an ear contending for the music of the line; power 
to seize and hold her vision, and an intuition embracing what 
has been and what may never be, in the world upon which 
she looks, in which she listens. 

Mrs. Marks' work is elusive, never coarsely obvious. With 
her the tone of a little flute on the air may tell more vital 
truths than any martial crash of sound. I think that, not- 
withstanding denials that the war has developed poets, the 
time has come when we must claim that it has given the 
world a new poetic intake of breath- French poems from 
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